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{We insert the following as a curiosity.] 


REVIEW. 


| 
Historical and Topographical Sketch of 


BUNKER-HILL BATTLE: 
By 3 Swirt— Boston, November 1818. 


Wuen we see his friends resorting to 
fiction, to support Putnam’s claims to the 
honor of being in Bunker-hill battle, we 
conclude, that they could find no facts in 
the real history of that event which an- 
swered their purpose : and this we expect 
to prove to the satisfaction of every rea- 
sonable man ; and what is more, we shall 
do it chiefly from the testimony of wit- 
nesses brought forward in Putnam’s de- 
fence. 

We feel no squeamishness at examin- 


ing fairly and rigorously the character of 


this man, merely because he has ceased 
to breathe our atmosphere. We have a 
— contempt for the old song, which 
vas been rung in our ears so much since 
this controversy begun. It is one which 
nobody uses except in favor of his friends. 
Who does not curse Nero and Judas and 
a thousand others who have been dead 
many centuries? Shall thirty years give 
immunities to the grave, which two thou- 
sand have not? We do not’ put Putnam 
in the same class with either of these 
characters, but instance them to show 
how much theevery day practice of all 
the world is at variance with the aphor- 
ism, which has been made the text of a 


| multitude of discourses to deify the dead 
and damnify the living. When have these 
very men, who are new preaching up de- 
licacy and magnanimity and charity, trod 
lightly upon the ashes of Thomas Paine, 
great and patriotic as he was ? 

| At present we shall take no further 

notice of the Sketch, but attend entirely 

, to the evidence to which the author has 

_ referred us. 

It is of two kinds. 


Ist. Particular, or that which states 
| the time when, and the place where Put- 
‘nam was during the engagement. 

| 2d. General, consisting of unqualified 
assertions that Putnam was in the battle, 
without stating time or place. 

In canvassing the testimonies of each 
kind we shall introduce those of a cor- 
responding kind, published in this paper 
‘some months ago, and which the author 
| of the sketch has rejected without reason 
‘or apology. How could any man dare to 
| tell the public, that he had given them a 
history of Bunker-hill battle, when he 
had excluded or contradicted the solemn 
declarations of some of the most respecta- 
ble men in that public ? while on the con- 
trary those of remote and obscure idividu- 
als have been inserted, and are to go 
down to posterity as the true account of 
the only military event of whieh New- 
England has much reason to be proud. 

The first class of witnesses, by far the 
most important, shall be examined first. 
We wish that our principle of classifica- 
tion may be clearly understood, in order 
that while we are engaged with witnesses 
of the first class, the reader may not for a 
moment accuse us of neglecting those, 
which, we have referred to the second. 
We must premise too, that at present we 
have nothing to do with the conduct of 
Putnam, except during the engagement, 
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which commenced between 2 1-2 and S$, 
o’clock, and lasted probably not quite an 

hour. If we should at any time seem to 

pass over witnesses, who have testified 

that they saw Putnam on the field of bat- 

tle, we beg the reader not to be hasty in 

finding fault, but rather to refer to the 

statements of those witnesses, and see if 
it was not before the battle that they saw 

him, i. e. before 2 1-2 o’clock. 


It must have been remarked that the 
two witnesses, whose names are in the 
end of our last number, contradict one 
another as to a most material circum- 
stance. One of them saw Putnam just 
before atand after the commencement of 
the action at the breast work ; the other 
just before, at and after the commence- 
ment of the action saw him at the rail 
fence, probably about the middle, for he 
says our regiment teok post not far from 
the breastwork, and our company further 
along towards the river; and General 
Pierce, says that Ford’s company, to 
which he and Davidson belonged, drew 
the cannon to the centre of the rail fence. 
Kemp and Davidson then were separated 
from each other by a distance of more 
than fifty rods, even supposing the former 
to have been at that part of the breast- 
work nearest to the rail fence. Either 
one of these men has sworn falsely, or 
Putnam wasomnipresent. This contra- 
diction must either destroy the testimo- 
ny of one, or it must weaken or neutral- 
ize that of both : and that netther of them 
is to be believed we can abundantly 
prove. 

And first observe the internal charac- 
ter of these testimonies. Kemp says 
that Putnam told one officer to see that 
his orders to let the enemy come clese, 
and then take good aim, was obeyed. 
This was before : speaks of seeing Put- 
nam in the battle or any where except on 
Bunker-hill. From what precedes this 
we do not learn that he had yet gone to 
the battle ground, and from this we in- 
fer that he did not intend to go there; 
for if he did , why should he tell one ofti- 
cer to see that Ris order was obeyed. 
Had he laid this injunction upon the offi- 
cers, it would alter the case materially, 
but if he intended to be in the battle, wh 
could he not see to the execution of his 
own orders as well as any single officer, 


and a great deal better, if he possessed 
the authority due to his rank and age. 
Kemp says too, we were furnished 
with intrenching tools and began to 
throw upa breastwork on the top of Bun- 
ker-hill. In his deposition the word we 
seems to mean our regiment. It cer- 
tainly is so applied till the regiment ar- 
rives on Bunker-hill, and if that circum- 
stance has not altered its signification, 
the whole of Stark’s men went to work 
there. It is hardly necessary to observe, 
that if the witness meant to say so, he 
meant to say what was false. We do 
not however insist upon this, but will in 
charity suppose that we has*changed its 
meaning trom our regiment to our com- 
pany, and there is nothing else that it 
can mean. While thiscompany was de- 
tained the rest of the regiment must 
have passed on to their station near Mys- 
tic river. Now it is worthy of remark, 
that Kemp is the only witness who 
speaks of beginning a breastwork on 
Bunker-hill at that, or indeed at any 
other time ; and there are two reasons 
for believing that this part of his state- 
ment is not true. In the first place it is 
improbable that Putnam should have or- 
dered men to begin a brea ‘twork there 
“ ten or fifteen minutes” before they were 
summoned to meet an enemy who had 
been fer some time preparing to attack 
within seventy rods of the American 
line, and in plain sight of Bunker-hill ; 
because he could not expect to get the 
work forward enough to be of any use in 
the approaching conflict in case the A- 
mericans retreated, the expectation of 
which must have been the only motive 
for commencing it. Had the whole ar- 
my been employed upon it, ‘they could 
not have made it in any degree complete 
in the short time allowed them, much 
| less could one company doit. Itis im- 
| probable that he should have ordered or 
the other officers permitted any such 
| thing, because he or they could not but 
| know that it would have a pernicious in- 
fluence upon the minds of the men, to 
be preparing a shelter fora retreat, when 
they ought by all means to have been en- 
couraged, and as far as possible necessi- 
tated to defend the works already erect- 
ed. Indeed those who have the least 
respect for the character and services of 
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him more unprofitably, nay mischievous- 
ly employed at this fearful moment : 
when Vis presence was more than ever 
needed at the scene of action, to put in 
order and encourage our raw, undisci- 
plined and ill-armed troops, about to be 
attacked by veterans surrounded by the 
pride, pomp and circumstance of war, 
and ten times more formidable during 
this awful suspense, than in the fury of 
the battle. In the second place it is im- 
probable that Stark would Gate consent- 
ed as he had an independent command, 
or at least would not have strongly re- 
monstrated against any of his men’s stay- 
ing behind for such a shiftless and unrea- 
sonable purpose ; for Gen. Ward had or- 
dered him to reinforce the party on 
Breed’s hill. It is still more improbable 
that any actually did stay behind, for 
Kemp is the only one out of seven wit- 
nesses, who belonged to Stark’s regiment, 
who speaks of any such thing—Still 
more ; one of them says that he does not 
recollect that any of Stark’s regiment 
was detained for any purpose by Put- 
nam. 

The other witness Davidson, says that 
the cannon nearest to him, “ split after 
firing eleven times.” From the expres- 
sion “ nearest to him,” it is to be pre- 
sumed that he was at some distance 
from both of them, or rather that he was 
not at either of them. Are men in bat- 
tle, especially those who have never been 
there before, apt to count the number of 
guns as they would on a holiday? and 
would he who was firing his own musket 
be most likely to count the discharges of 
acannon ata distancer Another wit- 
ness whom we shall introduce by and by, 
speaks of firing fifteen rounds and adds 
that he knew this fact from having count- 
ed the cartridges he had left. ‘¥ ithout 
this explanation the fact would appear 
improbable if not incredible, and this 
witness had the good sense to see it. 
We think it quite as natural for him to 
count the discharges of his own musket 
as for Davidson to count those of the 
fieldpiece at which he did not assist. 
But it is not probable that the cannon 
was fired eleven times, for there were 
but twelve catridges to a piece, and 
some of these could not be used, because 
the y were too large. This fact is stated 
in the report of a committee appointed by 


| Massachusetts Congress, to inquire into 
: the conduct of certain officers, and _par- 
ticularly some of those belonging to the 
artillery, to whose misconduct or cowar- 
dice the loss of the battle was partly at- 
tributed. Had the useless cartridges 
averaged but one to a gun, it is not pro- 
bable the committee would have taken 
any notice of the circumstance. The 
piece, then, whose shots this witness was 
so careful to observe and remember, for 
what purpose nobody knows, must either 
have bad an undue proportion of suitable 
cartridges or could not have fired eleven 
times. But the most new and surprising 
fact divulged by this witness is the burst- 
ing of the cannon. This seems to have 
been observed by none but Davidson, 
and he to have kept it a profound secret 
till this A. D. 1818. Even the enemy 
who took this same cannon did not find 
itout. We know that the enemy took it 
because there were six pieces carried 
into action, and one of them Capt. Tre- 
vett carried off and got it safe to Cam- 
bridge. The British General in his offi- 
cial account returns five pieces of cannon 
taken. 

No witness confirms the story of either 
Kemp or Davidson. It has been said 
that Judge Grovesnor corroborated that 
of the latter. So far from this the weight 
of that gentleman’s testimony, whatever 
it is, goes into the — scale. Af- 
ter saying a great deal about the battle 
in which the name of Putnam is not men- 
tioned, he concludes with these words : 
“« Of the officers on the ground the most 
active were Gen. Putnam, Col. Prescott, 
and Capt. Knowlton. How could he 
see Col. Prescott, who was in the redoubt 
behind a rampart six or seven feet high, 
and what is still more unfortunate for 
the Judge’s statement, was upwards of 
one hundred rods off. Neither Stark nor 
his men were visible to him, although 
they were between him ‘and the “river, 
and he, if we may take his words was 
nearly at the river. This remark of 
Judge Grovesnor, we in charic y conclude 
was not intended to be applied to the 
conduct of those officers in the battle, 
but to what he saw of them eisewhere on 
that day—Judge Grovesnor’s testimony 
so far from confirming Davidson’s, may 
in fact be employed in refuting it, and 





so it shall be employed hereafter. 
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The reader is requested to bear in | 


mind the contradiction between the sto- 


| shall be practised with success under my 
‘name, I shall, perhaps, bave only assisted 


ries of Kemp and Davidsen ; ard the |} in checking that improvement, and shail 


inconsistencies and improbabilities which 
we have pointed out in each. L. 

a >The writer of the above piece pro- 
mises a continuation, but we shall trou- 
ble our readers with only the present 
quotation. 








Agricultural. 
From th: New-York Columbian. 


TO THE ATTENTION OF FARMERS 
GARDENERS. 


AND 


Mr. Editor—I have just been inform- 
ed byaletter, which Ihave received from 
Philadelphia, that a person, in that city, 
is offering for sale “Cospert’s Swedish 
Turnip Seed.” 1 know this to be a fact, 
for the gentleman, who has written to me 
on the subject, is of undoubted veracity. 
Now, I have had no such seed since last 
June ; and then the whole that I had to 
sell was sold in New-York. Conduct 
like that of this person at Philadelphia is 
very immoral in itself; and, it is very 
wicked, unless the person should happen 
to sell seed like mine. Itis in fact, not 
only a fraud to the amount of the seed 
sold, but, it may be productive of injury 
toa very great amountin loss of the pur- 
chaser’s labor, manure and rent of land, 
besides the injury that may arise from the 
disappointment of his hopes and the dis- 
concerting of his plans. There is no 
question, I imagine, of its being, in the 
eye of the law, a wrong done to the pur- 
chaser, and also to the person as belong- 
ing to, or coming from whom it is falsely 
sold. it is extremely mortifying to me 
to hear of these things. My principal 
object has been to assist in the improve- 
ment in a great branch of rural economy ; 
but, if frauds like the one above noticed 


peice . 
i friendship Lam anxious to deserve. Ip 


| unmeritedly have brought upon myself 
| ’ 


the ridicu! and contempt, if not the se- 
| rious ill-will ef those whose respect and 


lorder, therefore, to protect the public, 

and, indeed, myseif too, against the ef 

fects of that inordinate love of gain, which 
| will seek the aid of fraud in pursuit of 
| its gratification, 1 think it right to state, 
that, agreeably to a notification published 
by me in June last, I have ordered to be 
sent from England a large quantity not 
only of Swedish Turnip Secd, but of the 
seeds of all plants cultivated for cattle 





| fued, and also of Garden seeds; that 
| these seeds will arrive (dangers of the 
| sea excepted) in January or February 3 
| that I shall cause parts of them to be sold 
| at a store of my own at New-York ; that 





I shall cause other parts of them to be 
sold by agents at Philadelphia and other 
jlaces sand that I shall sell them at a 
noderate price. But, I beg leave te ob- 
serve, and to request it to be borne in 
j mind, that Thold myself answerable for 
no seed bought at other places, than 
those which shall be named in my adver- 
tisements. 

My seeds will be sent from Hampshire 
to Laverpeol by land and canal, and, per- 
j haps, ail the way by land, a distance of 
| three hundred miles, because passages 

from Lenon are long, and fresh seeds 
are apt to mould il long kept in a ship. I 
could have caused seeds, the same in 
hame and quantity, to be bought at Liver- 
pool ; and | could have sold them for as 
much as I shail sell my Hampshire seeds. 
But, then, 1 should have believed that I 
was selling what no man ought to sow. — 
[ pretend not, however, that others do 
not import as good seeds as I shall. [ 
have no desire to grasp, engross or mo- 
nopolize. Allthe Swedish ‘lurnip seed 
that I had last spring I could have sold 
at five dollars a pound; a great part at 
ten dollars a pound. Mfr. Archambault 
was offered ten dollars a pound for a con- 
siderable part of it, he having (truly) said 
that he did not know that I Would sell 
any more. But, when he received it from 
me, he had my instructions to sell at one 
dollar a pound ; and he acted according- 


ly, [had certainly alegal right to take 


| 


! 
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what people offered me, but to avail my- 
self of the eagerness, which my own 
stateinents had excited, to pocket an 
unreasonable profit, would have been an- 
generous, to say the least of it ; and Tam 
not quite sure, that it would bave been 
honest. Far otherwise thought some per- 
sons, who, having purchased some see 
seed, in pound bags, with my name on 
them, at one dollar a pound, sold out the 
seed at the rate of ten dollars a pound ; 
and, which was a great deal worse, when 
the bags were empiy, replenished them 
with any sort of turnip seed, to the great 
disappointment and injury of the purcha- 
sers ; and, perhaps, to the great injury of |, 
general improvement. 


i 


Far as | have already trespassed, Mr. | 
Editor, { must beg leave to extend the | 
trespass a little farther. ‘Two gentlemen 
have lately come from a considerable dis- 
tance to see, with their own eyes, whether 
it were really true, tiat hogs would eat 
Swedish turnips. ‘They have gone away 
perfectly satisfied of the fact. Many 
gentlemen have written to me to be fur- 
nished with pigs. 1 had, last November, 
two pigs. These have increased to nine- |! 
teen. [have given one pais away to my 
old friends at Bustleton. In the Spring, 
about May, I shall, I dare say, have about 
15 or 16 pair to part with. ‘Those gen- | 
tlemen who have written to me shail have 
the first offer. In this case, asia that of 
the turnip seed, I shall attempt to obtain 
no exorbitant price. Ihave no extraor- 
dinary pretensions to disinterestedness. 
To gain money is not only not necessari- 
ly dishonorable, but it is, in many cases, 
laudable. But, in this case, to zain exar- 
bitantly would, at. my depaiture, deprive 
me of the pleasure of reflecting, that I |} 
had endeavored, even by one act of puny 
liberality, to show my gratitude for ail 
the hospitality and all the kindness which 
Ihave experienced at the hands of the 
farmers of America. 

WM. CORBETT. 

Long-Island, 12th Nov. i818. 








The Prisoners set free 


Amuerst, Nov. 21—We are happy 
to announce to the public, that the poor 
prisoners so long retained in Amherst 
aol for prison charges, viz. MOSES 








REWER, ISAAC LAWRENCE, and 


GEORGE LANCY, were yesterday re- 
leased from confinement and set free by 
the liberality of Gen. Pierce, the newly 
appointed Sheriff of the county. The 
feelings of these men on the occasion, 
whose prospects, but a few days since, 
were imprisonment for life, can easier 
be conceived than described. The scene 
was witnessed by numerous spectators, 
who rejoiced with the released prisoners, 
and who jelt glad with them that they 
were restored to liberty and breathed 
again free air. On liberating the prison- 
ers from their confinement, Gen. Pierce 
read to them the following handsome and 
feeling Address, which he then handed 


| to Captain Brewer, as their discharge, or 


“passport,” as he kindly expressed it, 

from prison : 

Messrs. Moses Brewer, Isaac Lawrence and 
George Lancey, 

By the return made me by Israel W. 
Kelley, Esq. my predecessor in the 
oftice of Sheriff for the county of Hills- 
borough, it appears that you Moses Brew- 
er was committed Dec. 13th, 1814; and 
you Isaac Lawrence was committed Dec, 
27, 18153 and you George Lancey, July 
2, 1817. 

My unfortunate fellow-citizens, 

Tur feelings excited by a view of your 
situation are inexpressible. That those 
heads silvered by age and hardship, and 
those hearts throbbing with kindly emo- 
tions, should be held for this long period 
of tine by their fellow citizens, without 
the imputation of a crime, is a captivity 
unparatlelled even in the annals of the 
French Bastile or of Algerine Slavery, 


| always viewed by us with sentiments of 


inexpressible horror, is more than my 
nature is able to endure. To be im- 
merged ina dungeon, standing on the 
very soil of liberty, and in the midst of 
nen, boasting its high privileges, is in my 
inind, with which the ideas and the value 
of treedom are closely interwoven, infi- 
nitely worse than to be endured in a fo- 
reign land, by enemies and barbarians, 
from whom nothing better could be ex- 
nected. But, as an officer of the county, 
| have a duty to perform, I must either 
be governed by the law, and suffer you 
still to remain the devoted victims of un- 
avoidable misfortune and honest poverty, 
shut out from the genial light of heaven 
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and the vital air, God’s equal ‘gift to all ; 


to endure, perhaps perish, under the pri- 
vations incident to your situation, and 
the stern ravages of the apyrenetng win- 
ter ; forlurn and destitute, with no friend 
to comfort, no society to cheer, no com- 
panion toconsole you.—Or, I must be 
directed by the powerful impulse of hu- 
manity ; pay the debt myself, and bid 
you leave this dreary and gloomy abode. 
My unfortunate fellow-citizens, 

My duty to myself will not suffer long- 
er to remain here an old companion in 
arms, who fought for the liberty of which 
he is deprived, for nothing more than 
that of being — My duty to my 
country, whose honor is deeply implica- 
ted by your sufferings and it is one of 
my first wishes it should be untarnished, 
and my duty to God, who has put.it into 
my power to relieve, irresistibly urges 
me to tie latter course. This I am sen- 
sible takes from me a large sum of mo- 
ney, however the liberal and generous 
people among whom it is my happy lt 
to reside, may participate ; if not, none 
but my children will nave any right to 
reproach me, and I am confident they 
will do no more, than say their father 
was generous to afault.—In this view go, 
receive the uncontaminated air, which is 
diffused abroad for the comfort of men ; 
f° to your families and friends, if you 


ave any. Be correct in your habits. | 


Be industrious—and if your tottering 
and emaciated frames are so far exhaust- 
ed, as to prevent your getting a comforta- 
ble support by honest industry, apply to 
the good people for relief—And may the 
best of heaven’s blessings accompany you 
the remainder of your days. 
BENJAMIN PIERCE. 
fovember 29, 1818. 





From an English Paper. 
The Wars of the Reign of George the 
Third. 
‘It is awar ofall principles, aguinst all preju- 
dices.’ 
French Conventionalist. 
* Already have our quarrels fill’d the world, 
With widows and with orphans mourns 
Our guilty wars, .nd earth’s remo est regions, 
Lie half unpeopled by the feud. of Everann.” 
Addison. 





slight intermissions of repose or rather of 
breathing time, ofhalfa century of wars ! 
Two generations of mankind have been 
| staked and sacrificed on an unprincipled 
_ contest against the liberty of nations, as 
founded upon the advanced positions or 
general knowledge, and extended influ- 
ence of intellectual improvement. The 
gross and barbarous contrast between the 
maxims of government, and the opinion 
of the people, as regarded more or less 
through the whole of Europe, cannot be 
denied or disguised. We may cover 
over the crater of the volcano with flow- 
ers—but the principle ef combustion that 
slumbers beneath, proceeds uninterrupt- 
edly in its generic process. War teach- 
es the art of war; the defeat of to-day, 
carries with it the attainments of to-mor- 
row’s revenge. Cast a reflecting eye for 
a moment, over the gigantic colonial pow- 
ers of Great Britain! Our dominion in 
North-America, and the West-Indies, is 
destined hourly to melt and merge in the 
growing strength and influence of Ame- 
rica. One generation of men in this Eng- 
land of the west, have attained a power 
which had never been consolidated by 
centuries in other times. At one period 
of the present king’s reign, North Ameri- 
ca,is his colony, subject to his sway, 
swelling his dominion, pouring its riches 
j into his revenue. That very colony is 
now the example and argument of nation- 
al liberty to the world. South-America 
is running the same fiery ordeal; and 
whatever be the ultimate fate of Europe, 
the indestructable principle of liberty has 
raised a beacon to the human race, on 
the finest portion of the habitable globe. 
Here is one immense change in the con- 
dition of humanity, effected in the pre- 
sent reign; and though the very means 
which were meant to extinguish liberty 
forever! Look at our eastern empire. 
Who shall ever write the history of those 
bloody wars, carried on in the wastes 
and wilderness of that distant region ! 
Fifty millions of human beings have there 
for years been hunted as lawful prey to 
their conquerers in the indiscriminate 
chase of death—No! Europe humbled in 
| it its fortunes, whether bleeding beneath 
_ the sword, or ignobly perishing in the 
_ festering rottenness of a patched and pye- 
bald peace, night be thrown from its bias 





The reign of George ILI. consists: with 


| by one faithful record of the slaughters 
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of the once peaceful and happy Hindoos- 
tan. This is a story that may never be 
lost. In the charges against a lord Hast- 
ings, of former times, we may possibly 
have a glimpse of the blasting index to 
that bloody book. The partial exposition 
of this system of iniquity may, one day 
or other, appal our nature with a view of 
what the splendor of nations sometimes 
consist ! How dearly alas ! do the Bri- 
tish people pay for the vaunted glory of 
pela little do they know of the 
real merits of the expenditure of that la- 
vish revenue which is extracted from their 
toil, and which is from time to time de- 
manded in the house of Commons, for the 
emergencies of our eastern empires! 
When we talk of our monopolies in the 
commerce of silk, and teas, and spices ; 
of the dependencies of the continent of 
Europe on this great empire, for the rich- 
ness of fashion, and the luxuries of the 
tea table—we do indeed 


Draw with idle spider strings, 
With pond’rous and substantial things. 


Every war in the east, terminates with 
extended dominions on our part : and this 
very increasing extent has been forboded 
from the earliest stages of-our settlement 
there, as the most dangerous tendency 
of the state of things in that quarter of | 
the world. A_ well managed defence 
becomes more and more impracticable ; 
and we are, in every contest, beating the 
natives into the skill and science of Eu- 
ropean tactics. Every battle gives depth, 
solidity and vigor to the blackening mass 
of deadly revenge, which slumbers like 
a thunder cloud over our heads, in that 
devoted country. Aday of retribution 
will come; the English, as a people will 
have to disclaim the cruelty and wick- 
edness which was practised against an 
unoffending portion of the human race, 
by a tyrannical order of things over 
which they had no effectual control. 
Here, if we take a view of the reign of 
George IIL. the superficial politician may 
dwell on the glory of conquest, and_ the 
richness of dominion; but the philoso- 
pher and the historian of other times, will 
call things by their right names ; and will 
not shrink from tracing “the decline 
and fall of Britain” to the absurd and 
monstrous thirst of gain, which equal- 








ty lost her the east and west—* the | 


wings” as they were termed by a celebrat- 
ed statesman, that bore her high above 
all other nations, to fame, riches and 

rosperity! Look at Spain! What 
om her mountains of gold, and her 
mines of diamonds done for her? They 
have been transformed into the very in- 
strument of her fall. England at this 
moment comprehends within herself, the 
extremes of magnificence and misery. 
Luxury is — one portion of socie- 
ty ; and poverty and oppression the other. 
Their influences meet. Their re-action 
must either be through reform or revolu- 
tion.—Our sapient rulers seem to make a 
merit of holding public opinion in high 
contempt: and the reign which com- 
menced with the activity of every false 
principle ofhuman policy—which in its 
progress has desolated all corners of the 
earth—and waged a ceaseless war against 
liberty under every artifice that can dis- 
guise the purposes of men—is now verg- 
ing to its close, under the auspices of 
peace abroad, and war against public 
pinion at home. 

It is the excuse of princes that they ne- 
ver hear the truth; every one around 
them is a species of a non-conductor of 
it. -All their estimations of human affairs 
are taken through a false medium. Their 
passions and their vanities are the only. 
attributes that are duly administered to. 
This is their constant excuse for mistak- 
ing the bent and genius of the people 
over whom they rule. How ridiculous 
would it be ina sovereign of this country 
to assume inhis exterior the surly des- 
potism of Germany—or to ape a foolish 
outlandish splendor, at once the pity and 
the scorn of the decent and the wise. 
The plain mantiness of the British char- 
acter would be shocked by the monarch’s 
playing the baby in his amusements, or 
the dandy in his dress.—Happy Eng- 
land, which is governed by a prince as 
sensible and pronfound in the one, as he 
is simple and elegant in the other! 

Lon. Paper. 
pan 
From the Delaware & #eninsula Advertizer. 
TRAITS OF INDIAN CHARACTER. 

The editor of the Milledgeville Re- 
flector, in his paper of November 2d, 
says—“We occasionally meet with traits 
of Indian Character; so disintcrested 
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and noble, so humane and generous, as | 
to produce in the civilized mind mingled }) 
emotions of astonishment and delight. 
He then instances the character of Poca- | 
hontas, who “ magnanimously tendered 
her own life as a peace offering to the 


tive Powhatan.” and thereby saved the 
life of captain Smith, one of the first 
settlers of Virginia. ‘The character of 
Attakullakulla is next given, who pur- | 
chased captain Stewart irom the Indian 
who took him, by giving his rifle, clothes, | 
and all he ould command, and then by | 
artifice as ingenious as humanic, to save | 
the life of Stewart, which had been again 
menaced, conveyed him off, and accom- 
panied him nine days and nights through 
the wilderness, and delivered hina iusto 
the hands of his friends. 

“ The incident we are about to relate 
(says the Reflector) equally with the 
foregoing deserves to be recorded. Dun- 
can M‘Krimmon, a resident of this town, 
was a Georgia militia man, in the service 
of the United States, during the late 
war. While stationerl at fort Gadsden, | 
on the Appalachicola, he one morning 
went a fishing, and in attempting to re- | 
turn missed his way, and was several | 
days lost in the surrounding wilderness. | 
After wandering about in various direc- | 
tions, he was espied and captured by a 
party of hostile Indians, headed by the 
well known prophet Francis—who had ! 
an elegant uniform, a fine brace ef pis-! 
tols, and a British commission of briza- 





dier-general, which he exulting!y shewed | 
to the prisoner.—Having obtained the | 
satisfaction they wanted respecting the | 
position of the American army, they be- | 

an to prepare fer the intended sacrifice. | 
Mr. Krisnmon was place at a stake, and | 
the ruthless savages having shaved his | 


head and rerluced his body to a state ef 
nudity, formed themselves in a circle 
and danced around him some hours, yel- 
ling all the while most horribly. The 
youngest daughter of the prophet (who is | 
about 15 years of age, and represented | 
by the officers of the army we have con- | 
versed with, to be a woman very superior | 
to her associates)was sad and ‘silent the | 
whole time—she participated not in the | 
general joy, but was evidently, even to 

the affrighted prisoner, much ‘pained at | 
the sava 


witness, 











When the fatal tomahawk was raised 
to terminate forever the mortal existence 
of the unfortunate M’Krimmon, at that 
awful moment Molly Francis, like an 


, angel of mercy, placed herself between 
| it and death, resolutely bidding the as- 
wrath of her offended father, the vindic- }/ 


tonished executioner, if he thirsted for 
human blood to shed her’s ; being deter- 
mined, she said, not to survive the pris- 
oner’s death. A momentary pause was 
produced by this unexpected occurrence 
and she took advantage of the circum- 
stance to implore the pity of her ferocious 
father—who finaity yielded to her wish- 
es; with the intention, however, it is 
believed, of murdering them both, if he 
could not sell M*Krimmon to the Span- 
iards, which was luckily effected a few 
days after at St. Marks: for seven gal- 
lous and a half of rum! 

As long as he remained a prisoner, 
M‘Crimmon’s benefactress continued to 
shew him acts of kindness. Now the 
fortune of war has placed her in the pow- 
ers of the white peoole—she arrived at 
fort Gadsden not long since, with a num- 
ber of others that kad surrendered, in a 
starving condition. Weare gratified to 
learn, that a proper respect for her vir- 
tues induced the commanding officer, 
colonel Arbunekle to relieve her imme- 
diate wants. M‘Krimmon appears te 
have a due sense of the obligation he 
owes the woman who saved his life at the 
hazard ef her own—he left town last 


lweek to seek her, and as far as may be 
| in his power to alleviate her misfortunes. 


it is also his firm determination, we un- 
derstood, if she will consent, to make her 
his wife, and reside, provided he can pre- 
yailon her to do so within the settled 
parts of Georgia. 

It appears, that rude and uncultivated 
minds are susceptible of the finest sensi- 
bility, of the warmest attachments, of the 
most inviolable friendship—and that they 
sometimes practice virtues, which would 
do credit to a people the most refined and 
enlightened. 

EE 


FROM A LATE ENGLISH NEWSPAPER, 


To the Editor of the British Press, 

Ah, woe is me! 

To have seen what I have seen—see what 
I see !”” 


Mr. Epvrror.—Some thirty years have 
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my native country, then not improperly 
styled “Old England.” I returned a 
few months since, and to my unspeaka- 
ble regret, found every thing changed— 
new niinisters, new measures, new man- 
ners, new maxims. Indeed, so exten- 
sive are the innovations, that my coun- 
try may now be aptly denominated 
“« New England.” When I went abroad 
my countrymen were a peaceable, smok- 
ing, porter drinking race. They are 
now wholly metamorphosed. Innoculated 
with a military mania, their former quiet 
habits are quite forgotten—and nothing 

leases them, in the decoration of their 
cen and persons, in their phraseology, 
in their reading, and even in the produc- 
tion of their dramatic entertainments, 
that has not some reference to “ the 
trade of arms.” ‘This fact I shall now 
preceed to prove. 

In walking through the town, I per- 
ceive that the solid blocks of wood or 
stone, which were formerly placed at 
the corners of streets, have been remov- 
ed: an, in their room, masses of cast 
iron, in the shape of cannon, have been 
substituted. 


The railings by which the fronts of 
houses are secured, have assumed the 
forms of pikes, spears, and halberts. 


The ladies, instead of ordinary broach- 
es, representing a flower, or some other 
emblem of their purity and innocence, 
wear in their bosoms miniature daggers 
and sabres. Nay, [have seen some of | 
them sport a small musket and bayonet. | 

There is not an apprentice about | 
town, who does not oll forth, every | 
evening, in a military great coat and | 
Weilingtons : and I verily believe, that | 
the stays worn by those non-descripts, | 
the Dandies, are meant as an humble | 
* imitation of the armour by which the 
French cuirassiers were protected. 

The newspapers, which ought to cor- 
rect, fam ashamed to say, countenance 
and encourage this vicious and unnatu- 
ral propensity. I frequently see the 
light column headed with “ Fashionable 
Movements ;”? and but a few days since, 
a paragraph appeared in most of our Jour- 
nals, announcing, “that the material 
of the Duke of Cambridge’s establish- 
ment had heen sent forward to the Con- 
tinent, under the protection of an ad- 





vanced guard, composed of his royal 
highness’s most trusty domestics.” 

In conversation, the same error pre- 
vails. Professional bodies are no longer 
spoken of as they formerly were. Physi- 
cians are denominated, “the Corps of 
Sappers and Miners.”—Sugeons, “ the 
a of Poineers,” I suppose in allusion 
to the facility with which they cut and 
slash all before them—Lawyers, « the 
Corps of Riflemen”—Publicans, “ the 
Corps of Sutlers,” and so on, ad infi- 
nitum. Again, we are -constantly re- 
minded of * the Corps Diplomatique”— 
and “ the Corps Dramatique ;” and, 
when the Theatre is about to be opened 
for the season, we are quaintly informed 
that * General , having receiv- 
ed powerful reinforcements, is about to 
commence the campaign, with great vi- 
gour.” 

Even in the most private and domes- 
tic circles the same language is heard ; 
and I have listened with astonishment, 
when a female friend of mine has declar- 
ed, not that she would scold her servant 
for improper conduct, but that she would, 
in the first instance, * blow ker up,” and 
then compel her to make her retreat, 
without bag or baggage, for in her house 
as should’ not pitch her tent another 
night.” 

The stage has also become infected. 
Those pieces only succeed, in which 
there are halfa dozen battles—charges 
of horse and fuot—firing of castles—and 
frequent discharge of musketry. This is 
the only fire I could perceive in the dra- 
mas I have recently witnessed ; and, be- 
ing rather asthmatic, the smoke in which 
they terminated, oo me infinitely 
more than the incidents which they com- 
prised. 

The composers of music, of course, 
find it necessary to follow the fashion. 
‘They have discarded melody and har- 
mony froin their works, and 4 is consi- 


dered the cleverest genius, who can pro- 


duce the greatest noise. Hence, the 
trumpet, drum, trombone, serpent, bas- 
soon, and every other species of warlike 
instrument, are constantly in requisi- 
tion; while those of greater sweetness, 
but less power, are almost wholly ne- 
glected. 

But this is not the worst of the evil. 
The same spirit pervades the senate, the 
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pulpit, and the bar. Judge of my aston- 
ishment, when I heard the great perci- 
ficator of Europe, Lord Castlereagh, in 
answering the speech of one of his oppo- 
nents in the House of Commons, declare, 
“ that he would bring the heavy artillery 
of his argument to bear on the fundamen- 
tal features of the honorable gentleman’s 
speech, in which he doubted not he 
would speedily make a practicable breach 
well fortified, as the honorable gentle- 
man supposed it to be, and powerfully 
protected as it certainly was, by the 
cross fire of the subsidiary forces that 
had lately enlisted under the honorable 
entleman’s banners.” Very recently I 
eard asermon preached by a most po- 
een clergyman, whose phrases were on- 
worthy of a disciple of the Church 
Militant. “ Heaven,’ he asserted, 
“could only be taken by storm, and 
therefore it was that he sounded the 
trumpet of faith, in order to inspire 
those faint-hearted soldiers who were too 
timid to rush boldly into action.” With 
respect to the bar, this language is car- 
ried toa still greater extent ; and a case 
of trespass, or assault and battery, is 
usually opened with as many military 
terms as are to be found in an E.vtraor- 
dinary Gazette. 

To me, Mr. Editor, who wish my coun- 
try well; who am anxious to see the 
manners of peace adopted in a period of 
peace, these circumstances are not a lit- 
tle alarming. We all know, that by con- 
stantly conversing about vice, and thus 
making ourselves familiar with its de- 
tails, the mind by degrees ceases to hold 
it in that abhorrence which it deserves— 
and I am much afraid, unless the evil be 
immediately checked, that this fondness 


for military parade, and military foppery, | 


which appears alike to influence the 
Prince eal te peasant; the tradesman 
who has belonged to a Volunteer Corps 
and the farmer’s laborer, who has served 
in the local militia—will tend to es- 
trange the public mind from those pur- 
suits most congénial with our habits, the 
tranquil pursuits connected with the ex- 
tension of commerce and manufactures. 
Trusting that you will do all that lies in 
your power to introduce a peace esta- 
blishment amongst every rank of the 
community. 
I remain yours, obedientl 


(eOR THE JOURNAL.) 
THOUGHTS ON CONSTITUTIONS. 


It is a common opinion that there is 
a peculiar magic in parchment and in 
wax, that is, that a written constitution, 
because it is a written constitution de- 
rives a degree of sanctity and of binding 
force. Undoubtedly such constitutions 
are of use; they render more perspicuous 
the line of legislative duty—they define 
the subjects on which legislators may 
act, and on what subjects they shall not: 
They prescribe with precision what por- 
tion of natural right is surrendered to 
our Governors, and what portion is still 
retained by the governed ; but after all, 
it may safely be contended, that the 
sanctity of any constitution does not rest 
in the words of that instrument, but on 
the manners, habits, and morals of the 
people. After we have been accus- 
tomed to look with reverence on the 
charter of our liberties, from that mo- 
ment it derives its binding force. A new 
constitution’ is deprived of this powerful 
auxiliary, and it is approached with none 
of that reverence which is attached to 
a constitution of an older date. Revolu- 
tionary France presented so many forms, 
plans and projects of Constitutions 
which were successively made, adopted, 
and abandoned, that the people at last 
found confidence in none. Monarchy 
was succeeded by a National Assembly 
—a National Assembly was succeeded by 
a National Convention—a National Con- 
vention was succeeded by the five headed 
tirectory—the five headed Directory 
was succeeded by a Consulship for ten 
| years—the Consulship for ten years, was 
| succeeded by a Consulship for life—the 
| Consulship tor life, was succeeded. by an 
imperial hereditary Government; the 
imperial hereditary Government, was 
succeeded by an hereditary Monarchy— 
the Monarchy was succeeded again by an 
imperial Governrient, and that unperial 
Government was succeeded by a Mon- 
archy again. Each of these changes, ail 
of which happened in about twenty-four 
years was provided with its constitution, 
which was adopied, applauded, idolized 
and laid aside for another, which in its 
turn shared the same fate with its prede- 
cessor: Whether these desperate chan- 
ges will end here, none but those en- 
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dowed with prophetic sagacity can tell, 
Wedo not cite this example as a re- 
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proach, but only to show how little bind- 
ing force constitutions possess, unless 
they are guarded and protected by the 
morals habits and manners of the people. 
Here we must ultimately rest for the 
preservation of our laws and liberties; 
we must feel a portion of that hereditary 
jealousy which would induce us to pre- 
serve the character of a parent from insult 
before we are safe under any constitu- 
tion. In opposition to this it has been 
urged that these are old prejudices, and 
on that account ought to “ abandoned. 

This is a summary mode of answering 
an argument; if these gentlemen can 
prove that a son entertains no affection 
for his father, no attachment to the soil 
that gave him birth, no sense of obliga- 
tion for benefits conferred, no regard for 
his own family hearth, no heart suscep- 
tible of the endearing ties of domestic in- 
tercourse, no affection for his own wife 
and child, no love for his friend, and 
of course no regard for the government 
and constitution of his nation, if these 
gentlemen can prove all this, they will 
indeed establish the points for which 
they contend ; but they will prove at the 
same time that they are arguing in be- 
half of monsters and not in behalf of 
men. 

Far different from the conduct of 
France was that of the United States ; 
when our Constitution was formed we 
did not begin anew. Our revolutionary 
Congress was endeared to the affections 
of the Americans and our Legislators 
were appoiuted by that name. ur first 
President under the Constitution did not 
possess that startling novélty that attend- 
ed the violent changes in France. Our 
revolutionary Congress had likewise a 
President, and this officer was preserved 
in this new grant of powers from the 
people. We saw further in this newly 
so officer, the man who had led our 
revolutionary army to victory, and who 
having accomplished that object, surren- 
dered his command and returned to the 
shades of private life. ‘This new grant 
of power was made when it was found 
by dear bought experience, that the old 
articles of confederation were not capa 
ble of holding the union together. Un- 
der so many guards and precautions 
was our federal constitution ushered into 


which we set out in the commencement, 
that there is no peculiar magic in parch- 
ment and in wax, he tried by the princi- 
le above stated. Sundry new States 
ave been recently admitted into the 
Union, and all of them have been provid- 
ed with constitutions. Now, it may be 
asked does any of those constitutions, even 
in the minds of their makers, possess so 
much reverence as that of the United 
States ? Unquestionably not, and for the 
reasons above stated, the people have 
been born, and have been brought u 
under the Constitution of the United 
States; they have been familiar to no 
other form of Government; they have 
seen this engine in constant play—they 
have found by experience, that it is com- 
petent to all the objects of war as well 
as peace—they know that it is under this 
Constitution that the red cross of old 
England has bowed in homage to the 
American eagle, both by land and by sea 
—they have seen the energies of an whole 
Continent brought into action under its 
auspices, and those, and many such ideas 
are what gives to that instrument its 
binding force and its sanctity. From 
hence results another observation, that 
any alteration in such an instrument, 
should be cautiously. and delicately 
made. Every alteration so far, impairs 
our reverence for the Constitution, and 
the evil ought to be sorely felt before 
such a change is adopted. 

Burke says, “ that an immoral people 
cannot be free ; their passions forge their 
fetters ’ After all the security afforded 
by written Constitutions, many cases 
must inevitably arise, which must be pro- 
vided for by legislation, not embraced in 
specific words by the Constitution. Let 
smy man look at the ponderous volumes 
that have been written on the subject of 
law. He would suppose that those vol- 
umes furnished a precedent to govern 
every case arising in the course of ordi- 
nary litigation; yet it is undoubtedly a 
fact, that rarely, if ever, in such a mass 
of precedents, can cases be found analo- 
gous in all points to the question on trial. 
All that is expected is, that from so many 
precedents as a lawyer’s library abounds 
with, instances may be found that will 
govern the decision of the court on the 
principle of a liberal analogy. This in- 
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duty of the Counsel, of the Jurors, and of 


the Judges. If then, in such a boundless 
variety of cases as the law provides, no 
two can be found precisely similar, how 
can it be expected that in questions con- 
cerning empires, kingdoms and repub- 
lics, when matters of so much larger in- 
terest, when questions of a nature so 
much more complicated must naturally 
arise, that a constitution containing only 
four or five pages can specifically embrace 
points soimpertant and always so novel ? 
Again, a Constitution must guide us net 
only in our concerns with foreign na- 
tions; but likewise in matters of local 
policy. Here again is a boundless varie- 
ty of cases, on which, if Congress do not 
act, they neither do their duty to them- 
selves nor their constituents. Those le- 
gislators therefore who denominate an 
act unconstitutional, because it is not 
provided for in the Constitution, are not 
the proper representatives of the people. 
The sound construction is this, every 
measure is a proper subject for Tegisla- 
tion that does not either in the spirit or 
the letter oppose the principles of the 
Constitution. These principles must 
never in any emergency be vivlated ; and 
as long as this is not done, the subject on 
which the legislators act is undoubtedly 
constitutional. ‘ 





Summary. 


preparing public business ;the House of 
Representatives has passed a resolution 
appointing a committee to proceed to Phi- 
l.delphia, and inquire into the state of 
the U. States’ Bank. We hope that this 
committee will do their duty with a 
deep sense of the obligation under which 


they act: it isno less due to the Bank | 


than tothe community, that this subject 
should be investigated to the bottom. A 
motion has been made in the Senate, that 
has led to the appointment of a commit- 
tee to render, we presume the Circuit 
and Supreme Court of the U. States, dis- 
tinct from each other; that the circuit 
Judges should hold their respective 
courts from whence an pi will 


be made to the Supreme Court at 
Washington ; from several hints express- 
ed in the public papers, we are led to in- 


! 
| 


fer that these are to be the outlines of the 
meditated bill. The motion of Mr. 
Goldsborough to erect a monument over 
the grave of Washington has likwise pas- 
sed into the hands of a Committee. 

We learn that it is contemplated to 
bring a bill into the House of Represen- 
tatives for a reduction of the army ; that 
the intention is to retain but ene major- 
gerieral and two brigadiers, one to reside 
in the northern, and the other, in the 
southern department. ‘The writer of the 
article goes on to say, that the state of 
general Jackson’s health is such, that he 
will be permitted to retire to private life. 

We observe in an extract from a 
Dublin paper, that intelligence had been 
| received from Madrid, that all intercourse 
| between the Spanish government and our 
| Minister resident, had been broken off 
in consequence of general Jackson’s re- 
cent occupation of the Floridas. The 
writer professes to give an extract from 
| the letter of the Spanish Minister, an- 
/nouncing this fact; and further, it de- 
mands of our Own government as an in- 

dispensible preliminary to the resump- 
| tion of our amicable relations, that our 
troops should be ordered to relinquish 
the occupation of Florida—that our gov- 
ernment should disavow all agency in 
the conduct of general Jackson, and fur- 
ther that this officer should be punished 
for his presumption. Whether this in- 
telligence has governed the Cabinet in 


| 
| 
| 


; | the attempt which the writer says, is to 
The Congress of the U. States have || be made to reduce the army so as to rid 
been to do them justice busily engaged in | 


themselves of general Jackson, we know 
nots but it is singular that the in telligence 


| yeceived from the other side of the At- 


lantic should comport so well with the 


| Avery important motion has been laid 


on the table of the House of Representa- 
tives for consideration and that is to pre- 
vent the exportation of specie. What 


ae : 
| unexpected intelligence received on this. 
| 


| - ; . 
| effect such a motion will have if adopted 
| to preserve the credit of our banks, re- 


quires more knowleuge of financial con- 
cerns to determine, than we can pretend 
tohave. Goldsmith in his delightful and 
instructive work entitled the history of 
Animated Nature, observes, that “a cer- 
tain species of fish, was by Epicures, pro- 
nounced a great luxury.” “I shallleave 
this question, says our friend Oliver, to 
be decided by those who understand the 














science of good eating better than I.” 
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Reports still reach us from abroad that 
the Congress of Aix la Chapelle will 
continue but a little time in session. It 
is said with considerable confidence that 
orders have been issued to disband the 
army of occupation. ‘The French pa- 
pers speak with great confidence on this 
poiot and further that the internal state 
of tranquility in that empire, is such as 
to warrant the immediate adoption of the 
measure. It may be a strange misgiving 
but we never could bring ourselves to the 
belief that the present is the termination 


ee : . 23 in France. |} ; * ‘ 
of the revolutionary troubles in France. }} epoch in the history of modern Europe : 


That there has been no slarming insur- 


rection during the residence of the allied || jaye arrived, and perhaps the present 


armies on the frontiers, is cheerfully 


granted ; but that fact'goes no further}; gy, experiment. 


than to prove that the allied armies do 
still remain on the frontiers. It surely 
does not prove that if this body of men 
is disbanded, all will remain in secu- 
rity and quiet. On the contrary those 
who have harboured the most incendiary 
designs would from obvious motives wait 
in tranquility for the arrival of the hour, 
when they could give full scope to their 
vengeance. Ifasithas been confident- 
ly stated the Emperor of Austria has 
been prevailed upon to exert his influ- 
ence with the allied Sovereigns for the 
removal of Buonaparte from St. Helena, 
at the very time when they are about dis- 
banding their armies, is any one credu- 
lous enough to believe that this is only to 
be done for the benefit of his health—The 
groans of some future field of Waterloo 
may answer this question. 

Since writing the above, intelligence 
has been received peculiarly important. 
It is now reduced to a certainty that the 
Allied armies are to be withdrawn from 
the frontiers of France: this was repug- 
nant te the opinion of Lord Castlereagh, 
and in accordance with that of the Duke 
of Wellington, who expressed his con- 
viction that war was inevitable, if the 
Allied armies should still continue to 
occupy the frontiers of France. The Al- 
lied Sovereigns, have if rumor speaks 
true, disclaimed all agency in the dispute 
between the Spanish Monarch and the 
South American Patriots. ‘The Emperor 
of Russia is exerting his influence for the 
removal of Buonaparte from St. Helena 
to some other place, for the benefit of his 
health: War ~ been declared between 
Baden and Bavaria. 





The expedition to the North Pole has 
returned, having found the obstruction of 
the ice an jmpracticable barrier. 


In short, the question is now again to 
be submitted to the test of experience to 
determine this grand political point, 
whether moral chains instead .of physical 
are sufficient to restrain the turbulence 
of Europe; in other words, whether the 
time has now arrived when the govern- 
ments can carry on their usual functions 
without the aid of military power. 

This may be called therefore another 


It is amoment which must inevitably 


crisis is as favorable as any, for making 
Alexander is said to be 
now employed in encreasing his military 
establishments; but it does not appear 
whether thisis done from hostile designs 


; on Turkey, or whether from an anticipa- 


tion of a rupture amongst the Allies. 

The contest between Bavaria and Ba- 
den will probably be soon settled, if the 
great powers of Europe do really calcu- 
late on a prolongation of peace. 


In the mean time, whatever may be 
the destiny of Europe, whether she is to 
be visited by the sunbeam or by the 
whirlwind, we have nothing to fear, so 
long as we preserve an honest and an 
enlightened neutrality. Our course is 
plain and direct; we have nothing to do 
but to remain in peace, and suffer. the 
latent resources of our country, to deve- 
lop and to expand themselves. Nothing 
but misconduct on our part, nothing but 
a criminal insensibility to our own in- 
terests, can prevent us from becoming 
what nature and art have both promised 
that we shall become, a great and mighty 
nation. Nature proclaimed this fact to 
the world when she piled up our moun- 
tains, when she poured forth our ca- 
taracts, and rolled those inland seas 
together denominated our lakes. 

We are insensible indeed to such ad- 
vantages, we counteract the very object 
of nature, if we do not husband our own 
resources, and observe a policy corres- 
poncent to the magnitude of sucha spec- 
tacle. 

Parties we shall have—parties we 
ought to have; they tend to the conver- 
sation of the state, to keep alive that 


'| spirit of free discussion, without which, 
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no republic can exist, although an abso- 
lute monarchy may ; but party is al- 
ways distinguishable from faction: in 
truth, a factious man cannot belong to 
any party.—Party is a combination of 
men governed by certain principles, 
which they believe will redound to the 
welfare of the country, and which, they 
wish therefore, to be incorporated in the 
acts of the Legislature ; faction is a 
combination of men, for no other purpose 
than to pull down and to destroy. ‘To 
illustrate this by a familiar example, if 
a controversy should take place with re- 
gard to the monument now erecting in 
this city to the memory of Washington, 
as to the place in which it should stand, 
the stile of the monument, its form and 
dimensions, every one who disputed on 
these subjects, would be a member of a 
eee faction, on the other hand, would 

eposit gunpowder under the base, and 
blow up the building altogether. 














_ POB?PRY. 


It has been commonly supposed that a child would 
be able to recognize the face of a parent 
which it had never seen before; the little 
daughter is now supposed to be addressing her 
mother on a circumsiance of this kind. 

O tell me for I do not know 
Wherefore that eye affects me so ? 
Silent and stedfast on my face 

The stranger look’da little space, 
Then pensive turn’d away his head 
And mov’d his lips but nothing said. 
And yet methought I could descry 
A certain something in his eye 
Such as before I’ve never known 
Bxcept dear arent in your own. 
His heart was full—he turn’d aside 
From me his secret grief to hide, 











O my dear Mother ask you why 

I know—I know it from his eye. 
Though to this very hour alone 

The stranger was to me unknown, 

My bosom felt an impulse strong 
That we had been acquainted long. 
Soon had my heart the infection caught 
Wherefore 1 know not, but I thought 
Some hidden charm, some powerful tie 
Had bound me to that stranger’s eye. 
Expiain the cause dear Mcther do ! 
For when | look’d at him and you, 

My bosom piainly did declare 

Both had an equal portion there, 
Which to this very hour alone 

Was undivided all your own. 


(ror THE JOURNAL.) 
BRITANNIA’S CONSOLATION. 
O Albion, thy cliffs hear’d Britannia lament, 
As she gaz‘d on the billows below : 
Her bosom foreboded some dreadful event, 
She trembied the tidings to know. 
She startied,recoil‘d and suspended her breath, 
While the wind blowing fresh from the wave, 
Wafted faint to her ears the low ecchoes of 
death, 
The shouts and the groans of the brave. 
Where the blue bending firmament greets the 
blue stream 
Arosea form lovely and fair ; 
On his forehead a star newly wash‘d there a 
beam, 
No eye but Brittannia‘s could bear. 
She hasten‘d—his visage was darken‘d with 
grief 
At thy feet O Britannia he threw, 
A laurel—so large was its blossom and leaf 
It shaded the urn where it grew. 
Twas victory and known to Britannia full well, 
She gaz‘d on a present so fair ; 
Uncov‘ring the foliage—her countenance fell 
‘The name of her Nelson was there. 
And oh she exclaim‘d, tho’ the fragrance is 
sweet, 
How soon does the bloom disappear ! 
The name on the urn how I tremble to meet, 
This laurel was purchas‘d too dear. 
Forbear O Britannia, cried Victory—be just, 
Nor suffer such terrors to daunt ; 
For believe me dear Goddess from no other 
dst 
Can spring forth so lovely a plant. 
But this (O.cease my dear mistress to weep, 
And chase from thy forehead its gloom) 
Shall preserve and to latest posterity keep 
Unimpair‘d all its fragrance and bloom. 
Then steadfast she gaz‘d, from her eyes fella 
show’r, 
And full on the plant dropt the dew, 
It caught the dear treasure—expanded its 
flower 
Still broader and broader to view. 
Now no sign of sorrow her countenance mars, 
For scarely her eyes can she turn ; 
As she gaz‘d the name broke into bright blaz- 


ing stars 
And spangled with glory the urn. A. 


Adc 
Nor 


Nor 
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MARY THE MANIAC. 
Scene——Scoiland, 


When fresh and mild the wandering gale 
Steals softly through the blossomed thorn : 
The larks blythe carrol o’er the vale 
Wakes with its mirth the slumbering morn, 
But list not the lark’s good morrow— 

Rather hear the'’rustic stave : 

Of simple; unaffected sorrow, 

Chaunted o’er the manixe’s grave. 
No more her wildly rolling eye 
Will strike the stranger with affright ; 
No more abrupt her wildered cry 
Add horror to the silent night, 

Nor will she e’er her mournful ditty 

Sing in sad, heart-rending strain ; 

Nor e’er in tones inspiring pity 

Ask if Donald comes again. 

She once was cheery as the morn 
Which gilds the culm unclouded east ; 
But Donald from her arms was torn, 
And peace forsook her widowed breast. 
Alive to wo, but dead to danger, 

Far she strayed o’er hill and dale, 
And oft the sympathizing stranger 

Wept to hear her frenzied tale. 

One eve beyond that ruined tower, 

The western sun waa scarcely set— 

It was a sorrow- breathing hour— 

A season I shall ne’er forget ; 

Beneath these walls impending hoary, 
O’er the fearless maniac’s head, 

1 listened to her hapless story 

Till night’s wing of gloom was spread. 
« Ah, stranger! why did he depart ? 

He heard the death-denouncing strain ; 
He felt the tear of harror start— 

Yet turned not from the hostile plain, 
He bade me mark the hawthorns blossom 

Waving o’er the hallow glen— 

And vowed to press me to his bosom 

Ere it bloonied so fair again. 

“He would have kissed my pale cold cheek ! 
T’was cruelty to make us part ; 

God of the injured and the weak ! 

Thou wilt avenge the broken heart 

I’ve scen the hawthorn’s hoary blossom 

Scatter’d round the hollow glen ; 

Nor has he press’d me to his bosom, 

Tho’ fair it oft hath bloom’d agzin. 
“Wild warbling tenant of the thorn, 

O cease that song of melody ! 

Once I could sing, but now I mourn— 
And never may’st thou mourn like me ! 
Gentle stranger, will he never 

From yon slaughter-field return, 

And bid this heart be hush’d forever— 

Bid this brain no longer burn ? 

“Ah no! for bloody was the fight, 

Where thousands fought and thousands fell : 
He sleeps in Death’s terrific night— 

And thunders spread his funeral knell! 
Ne’er will he press me to his bosom, 

For he lies cold upon the plain ; 

Ne’er will he see the hawthorn’s blossom, 

Or pluck its hoary bloom again.” 





Such was her tale—her flaxen hair, 
Wild streaming to thé evening blast ! 
Her cheeks once blooming blanch’d by care, 
And every charm with woe o’ercast, 
You’ve seen the early flowret blasted, 
Droop and wither on the plain’: 
So Mary droop’d by sorrow wasted, 
And she never bloom’d again, 
Does pity swell your heaving breast ? 
‘Then never be it yours to mourn ! 
No more she weeps !—the ashes rest 
Beneath the blossom bearing thorn : 
Oft on the grave with fevour kneeling, 
Peasants wipe the falling tear : 
And read this short device of feeling— 
War’s hapless victim moulders here. 
May vengeance blast the rocky heart, 
Which cannot for another feel : 
And him: who deems it valour’s part 
To bathe in blood the murderous steel ! 
His glory like a blighted flower, 
Will droop and wither on the plain : 
But happy for mankind his power 
Will never, never bloom - 


Village Record. 


For the Journal. 

Mr. Evrror.—The following is the 
production of a youth, and the third effu- 
sion of the kind that he has ever attempt- 
ed. He handed it te me, ingeniously re- 
questing my opinion of its merits ; but as 
I do not consider myself a judge of poe- 
sy, you will, by giving your own opinion 
of it, much oblige a constant reader. 

INVITATION, 

From the author to a young Lady ofhis ac- 
quaintance, requesting a visit to his country 
residence. 

Now early spring salutes the year 
With fragrance on his wings, 

While every warbler of the air - 

His merry descant sings. 

The ring-dove now with plaintive note 
Bemoans her absent mate ; 

Nor tuneless is the whipp’will’s throat 
That sings at even late. 


The green-clad hills in beauty swell, 
The Jambkins on their sides, 

While babbling in the distant dell, 
The glassy fountain glides. 

Yet mind the charms that cluster round. 
And bloom on every side ; 

Yet still a secret thought is found, 
That does enjoyment chide. 

And did not Adam whilst alone 
A wretched being pine, 

Till waking from sleep’s drowsy throne, 





He saw his Eve divine. 
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Thus, O Mary, do T mourn, 
Disconsolate, and sigh, 

And fondly wish at ev’ry turn, 
Thy person to descry. 


Then haste thee, Mary, for O blest 
Will be that day we meet; 

And Bellmonte be by all confest 
A paradise complete. 


(¥OR THE JOURNAL.) 
HEALTH. 


Heaxtu brighest visitant from heaven, 
Grant me with thee to rest, 

For the short time by nature given, 
Be thou my constant guest! 


For all the pride that wealth bestows, 
The pleasure that from children grow ; 
What e’er we court in regal state, 
That makes men covet to be great ; 


Whatever sweet we hope to find, 
In loves delightful snare, 
Whatever good by heaven design’d, 
Whatever pause from care— 


All flourish at thy smile divine 
The springs of loveliness are thine, 
And every joy that warms our hearts, 
With thee approaches and departs. 

M. Ps De 


From the Columbian Advocate. 
ADDRESS TO A YOUNG LADY. 


Poor is the friendless master of the globe, 
And keen the ingrates heart-inserted 
probe, 
But keener woes that wretch is doomed 
to prove, 
The poorer. hermit of unfriended love! 


Oh, Woman! subtle, lovely, faithless sex! 

Born to enchant, thou studiest to per- 
lex; 

adie as queen, thou play’st the ty- 
rant’s part, 

And taught to govern, would’st enslave 
the heart. 


Now, cold as ice-plant, fickle as the 
wind, 

Nor pity melt, nor pride can fire thy 
mind, 

Now, warm and faithful as the cooing 
dove, 

Thou breath’st no wish, and sing’st no 
note but love 





In thee has nature such elastic power, 

She changes seasons as she turns the 
hour ; 

In one short day you roll through every 
sign, 

From Passion’s tropics to Decorum’s 
line. 


Now from above, in vertic heat you 
blaze, 

And melting stoics halfenamoured gaze; 

Now, dim from "far your rays obliquely 
gleam, 

And freeze the current of the poet’s 
stream. 


Thus through our system, nature’s frolic 
child, 

Fair Woman roves, a comet bright and 
wild; 

Supreme in art, our purblind sex she 
rules— 

Wits may be lovers—lovers must be 
fools. 


(FOR THE JOURNAL.) 
THE TEARS OF SYMPATHY. 


Sortty flow benign persuasion, 
Where the eye of beauty smiles ; 

Then shall all the fair creation 
Softly bless the Emral’d isles. 


Go gentle globes of liquid lustre, 
Down my Anna’s blushing face ; 
In vain shall Cupid strive to muster, 

Such fair charms to light bis grace. 


There they roll like ocean’s surges, 
One succeeds another wave ; 

O how soft compassion urges 
Beams that shine beyond the grave. 


Now they shine with silv’ry slumbers, 
Now in woes dark shade they lie ; 

Who can strive to count thy numbers— 
Spring of sen-si-bil-i-ty. 


— in his antic rambles, 
wells in those two radiant spheres 
There we see his frolic gambols 

And his marbles are thy tears. 





——=——_=_= 
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